
Professionals push 
edge of the wrapper 
using new shades 

The assignment, at 
least, was simple: 

Give three terrific 
artists the 16 new 
Crayola crayon colors 
and ask them to make 
something, using only 
the crayons for color. 

Would they see 
these colors as really 
new, or as just the 
same raw umber with 
a bit more caramel in it 
— old colors looking 
for new names? Could 
professional artists do 
more than coloring- 
book-level coloring 
with them? Could they actually make 
art with Crayolas? 

What we got back was hardly sim¬ 
ple. 

Gilda Snowden wore her bright 
cantaloupe-orange crayon down to a 
stub, getting enough color out of it to 
make three explosive-looking tornado 
drawings. She has long used the torna¬ 
do as her alter ego, a metaphor for her 
life. 

Carl Demeulenaere made a little 
white house, inhabited not by the Clin¬ 
tons or Tom Sawyer, but by men of 
different races and eras. 

And Robert Wilbert, elder states¬ 
man of the Detroit art community, 
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FRESH OFF THE 

DRAWING BOARD 

SIXTEEN NEW Crayola crayons 
are just begging for names. 

In celebration of the 90th 
anniversary of Crayola, the 
company has rolled out 16 
new crayon colors and is 
asking the public to name 
them. Those colors are only 
available in a special Crayola 
96 Big Box. It's the largest 
box ever. The winning color 
names will appear on about 
20 million crayons each year. 
Contest winners' names will 
appear on crayons for a 
limited time and the winners’ 
photos will be enshrined in 
the Crayola Hall of Fame. 

If you're up for it, send 
ypzr name suggestions with 
a one-sentence description 
of why the names are 
original, creative and 
appropriate to: 

Crayola New Color Contest 
PO Box 342 

Conshohocken, Pa., 19428 

You have until Aug. 31. 
Winners will be announced 
Nov. 9. 


Gilda Snowden 
pressed the new colors 
into service on her 
favorite subject: 
tornadoes. 


Crayon boosters outline 
their lasting enthusiasm 


BY JOHN TANASYCHUK 

Free Pres. Staff Writer 


O ne woman remembers lin¬ 
ing up her crayons by col¬ 
or. Another wrote to 
Crayola when she discov¬ 
ered the company was 
changing its color lineup. A third 
takes the wrappers off so students 
can use all sides. 

All these people have one thing 


in common: They love crayons! 

This year, in honor of the 90! 
anniversary of Crayola crayons, v 
decided to talk to some peop 
about what makes crayons so fasc 
nating, and to point out some littli 
known crayon facts. 

v i Pat Moore has some pr< 

gressive ideas about era 
ons. She doesn't believe in colonn 

See CRAYONS, Page 4H 



Robert 
Wilbert 
lined up 
Crayola's 
additions 
to re¬ 
create one 
of his 
favorite 
view's, a 
sunrise. 






















Crayon boosters of all ages outline their enthusiasm 
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between the lines. 

“That’s just not good art," says 
Moore, a kindergarten and preschool 
teacher at the Giving Tree Montessori 
School in Detroit. “Children just like to 
create and 1 think the important thing 
about art is that it’s what they like and 
appreciate." 

She also thinks that crayons are 
democratic. 'They’re accessible. 
They’re not real expensive, cheaper 
than markers and they last longer." 

When Moore gives crayons to her 
students, she removes the paper so 
kids can use the sides and the tips. 
fi The same colors that were in 
** a nickel eight-box of Crayola 
crayons in 1903 are in an eight-box 
today: red, blue, yellow, green, violet, 
orange, black and brown. 

Color names rarely change, 
but in 1958 Prussian blue was 
changed to midnight blue because 
teachers said children could no longer 
relate to Prussian history. In 1962, the 
color flesh was changed to peach in 
recognition tliat not everyone’s flesh is 
the same shade. 

However, Crayola still sells some¬ 
thing called indian red. 

Vi A child in the United States 
will wear down 730 crayons 
by his or her 10th birthday. 

FfW Kay Singer says her daughter 
1 r ' Chelsea is unusual. Although 
Singer says most kids won’t color for 
long periods of time, Chelsea can color 
all day long. 

It might have something to do with 
the letter the senior Singer wrote to 
Crayola when the company announced 
plans to change the names of four 
colors she grew up with. Crayola later 
reversed its decision. 

But little did Singer know that the 
letter might help turn her daughter 
into a crayon fanatic. 

“I draw pictures of flowers and 
hearts," says 5-year-old Chelsea. 

She also makes “books.” For exam¬ 
ple, Chelsea starts with a crayon draw¬ 
ing of the Little Mermaid and then 
writes a story to go with it. 

The smell of crayons is among 
the 20 most recognizable to 
American adults, according to Yale 
University researchers. Coffee and 
peanut butter are No. 1 and No. 2. 
Crayons are No. 18. 

Children ages 2 through 8 
spend an average of 28 min¬ 
utes every day coloring. 

PJ About 100 billion Crayola 

crayons have been made in 
the last 90 years. If you put a year’s 
worth of production all together, you’d 
have a crayon 35 feet wide and 400 
feet high. 

fi "Crayons probably aren’t as 

'■ important a3 they once were 

in the school setting," says Marcia 
Collins, a kindergarten teacher at Bir¬ 
mingham’s Pierce Elementary School 
"At one time, they’d sit down and color 
with crayons. Now they finger paint 


with Cool Whip and chocolate pudding. 
We’re coming up with different ways 
for children to express themselves." 

That’s not to say that crayons don’t 
hold the interest of 5-year-olds. Collins 
has watched her students with new 
boxes of 64s. They smell the crayons 
and rub the points across their cheeks. 
They remove all the crayons from the 
box and sort them by color. Crayons 
are small enough to transport, small 
enough for a small hand and give a child 
a feeling of ownership: a box of crayons 
all his or her own. 

America's favorite color cray¬ 
ons are red and black. 

In 1990, Crayola announced 
that eight colors would be 
discontinued: raw umber, maize, lemon 
yellow, blue gray, violet blue, orange 
yellow, green blue and orange red. 


Protest groups tried unsuccessfully to 
keep the colors. The groups included 
RUMPS (the Raw Umber and Maize 
Preservation Society) and CRAYON 
(the Committee to Re-establish All 
Your Old Norms and the National 
Campaign to Save Lemon Yellow). 

But eliminating eight colors made 
room for eight new colors: electric 
lime, magic mint, purple pizzazz, radi¬ 
cal red, razzle dazzle rose, sunglow, 
unmellow yellow and neon carrot. 

Fi The name Crayola was coined 

by Alia Binney, wife of com¬ 
pany founder Edwin Binney. She com¬ 
bined the words craie, French for 
chalk, with ola, for oleaginous (oily), 
because the crayons are made from 
petroleum-based paraffin, 
fg Shelley Littman believes cray¬ 

ons are on their way out 


Where once an eight-pack of paraffin 
and powdered pigment would have 
sufficed, today's kids want markers. 
Markers that smell like watermelon. 
Markers that come in neon colors and 
markers that wash out of clothing with 
soap and water. 

"I guess we cared more for our 
crayons," says Littman, 50, owner of 
Adventures in Toys in Birmingham. 
“We used to line them up and have 
little holders for them. I remember 
crayons being very important. 

"It’s another world we’re living in.” 


I 


II 
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Artists find new colors offer fun but no surprises 
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turned out an elegant sunrise of odd 
colors. Odd, because he didn’t have a 
broad range of colors with which to 
work. Elegant, because it is a subject 
he loves to paint, recalling it from 
summers of sitting and watching the 
sun rise over Lake Huron. His drawing 
is wonderfully calming. 

A lot of art came out of just 16 
crayons. 

How it came out — and what the 
artists discovered in the process — is 
the best part of the story. 

Working harder 

Gilda Snowden has used Crayolas 
for as long as she can remember, and 
one of her strongest childhood memo¬ 
ries centers on a near-universal child¬ 
hood longing: her 
lust for the really 
big box of colors. 
“I was 8 or 9. 
There was this ad 
for a new box of 
crayons, a big 
gray box with a 
pencil sharpener 
built in,” she says. 

4 'I wanted it so 
badly. I got it for 
Christmas. Then I 
used them all up." After she wore off 
the points, started peeling the paper 
back and sharpening, the lives of the 
crayons were short. 

Snowden, who teaches painting and 
design at the Center for Creative Stud¬ 
ies, has felt a blast of nostalgia recent¬ 
ly. She just had a baby girl, so her home 
is full of baby noises and little-girl 
things. Then she brought home the box 
of Crayolas, and that distinctive scent 
wafted out. It has made her feel like a 
kid again. 

“That was nice," she says. It was 
that nostalgia — and the idea of work¬ 
ing with a new, really big box — that 
intrigued Snowden. 

She has been using paint and oil 
sticks for her tornado abstractions. It 
took some time for her to get used to 
the crayons. “They're waxy and you 
have to work to get the color out," she 
says. “I had to mb harder/' 

She drew on a thin board, which is 



Gilda Snowden 


slightly more rigid than paper and has a 
lightly textured surface. The crayon 
adheres better than it would to a slick 
surface, where the waxiness makes the 
color almost slip off. 

In her images, Snowden likes to 
counter strong lines with broad areas 
of color. To build up rich colors, rich 
enough to create the idea of a tornado 
of energy and color, she worked an 
area over and over. 

With some types of crayons, you 
can mix colors on the paper by layering 
one on top of another. Snowden tried 
glazing a cranberry red over the canta¬ 
loupe orange to darken the orange but 
it didn’t work, even when she pressed 
down hard. 

She likened the range of the new 
colors to “weak tea/’ Rather than 
using all 16 crayons, she ended up 
using the ones that had more intensity 
of pigment — the orange, the cranber¬ 
ry red and a deep blue that was almost 
black. 

“I can’t see a kid being enticed by 
just these new colors, except for a 
few,” she says. “But when you open 
the box and see the the entire panora¬ 
ma of 96 colors, the kids should jump 
right in." 

For professional artists, Snowden 
says, the crayons' waxiness limits their 
usefulness. And the colors offer no 
distinctly new possibilities. “For art¬ 
ists, there were no surprises." 

But she believes crayons are a great 
entry-level art tool for children. “Little 
fingers can grip the big crayons, in the 
box of five. Then you go to the next 
size. I like their humbleness." 

Another dimension 

While Gilda Snowden worked in¬ 
tensely over short periods of time on 
her drawings, Carl Demeulenaere 
worked intensely in his Detroit studio, 
day and night, for four days. Snowden 
operates like a guided missile; Demeu¬ 
lenaere, more like a satellite off to 
probe Pluto. 

“This is what I'm known for — 
getting overinvolved in things and get¬ 
ting a bit crazy," says Demeulenaere, 
36. His multimedia work, which he 
titled “Some Men at Home," is so 
detailed and precise, it even has a tiny 
weather vane made of twisted wire 


that moves on top of the roof. 

The home itself is made of layers of 
board. Inserted in the two top floor 
windows are photos — an old da¬ 
guerreotype and ambrotype of two 
anonymous men. They are like ances¬ 
tors on a historic gay family tree. 

Demeulenaere ironed crayon on 
the fronts of both. “When you hold the 
ambrotype up to the light, the crayon 
makes a new drawing. When you hold it 
against black, you see the photo image 
only." 

The new drawing, kind of a halo and 
a heart, gives the man a double identity 
— pubbc and private. 

On the ground floor, a panel with 
three contemporary men’s faces can 
be slid through the front window open¬ 
ing. changing the view of who is home. 
They are men of three races, Asian, 
black and white, Demeulenaere says. 
'‘Moving them back and forth makes it 
like a game front. It's like a goofy little 
toy." 

It is with these images that Demeu¬ 
lenaere stretches the crayons. The 
faces are exactingly real. He has loaded 
on the crayon, to saturate the color. 

“I was one of those select kids who 
liked to cover an area with color. I 
didn't like to see the white of paper." 

Demeulenaere used Crayolas as a 
kid. “I would sit and color for hours 
with my sister. I used to have favorite 
colors — yellow for years and years, 
then red. It is a passionate color and I 
think that’s how I look at myself." 

Before he began this project, De¬ 
meulenaere took out all 16 new colors 
and tried them. He found “the reds 
aren't vibrant. Most have a magenta 
tone. The greens are more interesting. 
The blues are similar." 

The deep bluish red was his favorite 
color, the one he found most exciting. 
The pigment is dense and rich. Demeu¬ 
lenaere describes it as almost magenta. 

Demeulenaere wishes he’d had a 
double boiler pan; he would have melt¬ 
ed down the crayons and used them 
like paint. He wishes too, that he’d had 
more pastel, lighter colors that showed 
up. 

One stroke at a time 

Robert Wilbert took the crayons at 
face value — no ironing, layering or 
melting. For Wilbot, a professor of 


painting at Wayne State University, 
fthis became an exercise in color the¬ 
ory. 

“They are just crayons. But most 
are rather nice colors. Making art with 
them, though, was like playing piano on 
the cracks. You had to adapt to them." 

Wilbert's first idea was to draw the 
crayons. But once he got them and 
found they all had identical, gray wrap¬ 
pers and looked dark, he decided that 
wouldn’t be very descriptive. 

“You don't know what color a cray¬ 
on is until you stroke with it, some are 
so dark. I didn't know if a crayon was 
going to be blue or green until 1 started 
working.” 

So he shifted 
to his second idea: 
doing a sunrise, 
which he has done 
numerous times 
with a full range of 
rich colors. With a 
sunrise, he could 
concentrate on 
the colors, rather 
than forming a 
new image. 
Instead of try- 




Robert Wilbert 


ing to blend colors, he kept the strokes 
separate, like an Impressionist painting 
by American artist Maurice Prender- 
gast. Around the edge, he did a color 
chart with slashes of color and num- 1 
bers. 

He picked that same cranberry- 
magenta red to do the sky at its 
hottest; he might have used a lot of 
oranges and yellows and pinks if he'd 
had the right ones. By shading the sky 
above the sun caramel, then purple-to- 
blue cool colors, Wilbert made the red 
seem more intense by contrast. 

“The problem was trying to make 
the sun light enough," he says. He 
solved that by not coloring it in at all, 
utilizing the white of the paper. 

Wilbert, 63, didn't find any of the 
colors new. “I could mix most with my 
oil paint. There's a blue that's very 
ultramarine, a green like terra vert." 

Like the other artists, he didn’t use 
the gray much because it was so 
diluted. “I couldn't even get a whisper 
of color with it," he says. 

Even so, Wilbert says the exercise 
was fun. “I wouldn’t throw away the 
results." 



Carl Demeulenaere, left, ironed crayon onto the 
pictures he chose for his multimedia work, 
“Some Men at Home/' 




















